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ABSTRACT ' ^ J ' ' - - . 

The terns gloss and glossing .are being used tc 
designate and describe the systematic use of marginal nctes and other 
extra-text notations to direct readers* attention while they read* 
Gloss notations may serve as an ai-d to direct students to ccntent 
areas of text and to levels of understanding that make cptimal use of 
tbeir current— and sometites limited—reading 1 Ability. Since one 
purpose for using gloss is to encourage ^development an-d application * 
of specific comprehension skills and the "general strategies" that 
efficient readers use in understanding text, it seems, appropriate to 
use *e\ding materials that are designed to teach reading skills and 
strategies. Three possible times to introduce gloss activities 
include (1) the initial stages of reading instruction il\ the 
transition from learning reading skills in a reading class to, 
applying them to content area materials, and (3) during remedial 
instruction. It must be noted that toe much gloss may interfere , with* 
students 1 understanding, while too little gloss is* likely tc have* no 
effect at all on their understanding. Also, the stages df gloss may* 
be primarily reader /text dependent. Ultimately, glossing is HEctTTY" 
wjfty to strengthen studerits 1 reading comprehension skills and 
strategies, and a means to provide students with the aetaccgnitive 
knowledge and insigtts assumed to underlie th£ ability to ccntrol 
one's own mental activities. -(HOD) % 
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« As Otto reported at last year's (1980) meeting of the American 
Reading Forum, a growing nuriber of people have been working with a tech- 
nique that involves the systematic use of marginal nojtes and other extra- 
text notations to direct readers 1 attention while they read. The terms 
"gloss 1 * and "glossing" are being used to designate and describe the tech- 
nique. As we have said many times, neither the idea nor the term Ugloss" 
is new. Both have been around at least since medieval times, wh?n 
theologians used gloss to elucidate scriptures.. We are attempting to 
refine the tsthnique by moving toward "systematic" glossing procedures 
that can be used with confidence , both formally in preparing instruction- 
al materials, and informally, in face-to-face teaching in the classroom. 

Instead of relying on traditional adj Jet aids like questions and 
advance organ i lis, we want to be ablfe to direct readers' acti\^ atten- 
tion to places^in text where the application of specific skills or stiate- 
gies would be appropriate, to instances .where a particular strategy could 
be useful for extracting meaning, and to key words and ideas. In other 
words, we art trying to share mature readers 1 perceptions of and insights * 

into (he reading process with developing readers. 

• •< ^ * * 

In two papers presented at last year's meeting, Otto described gloss 
as a two -face ted process that sdeks to enhance a reader's ability to deal 



with both process and content related matters in seeking to understand 
printed material. He also pointed out the need to choose specific skills 
and strategies for development through glossing. In another presentation 
in the present session, Richgels and Hansen offer guidelines for designing 
gloss notations and. examples of gloss notations for a wide variety of con* 
tent area text selections. 

While the existing papers suggest answers to many questions related 
to the development of gloss notations, m^ny questions remain. Some of 
these questions address basic issues related to the day-to-day use of 
the glossing technique in classrooms. In the remainder of this paper we 
_ poscf what we believe avf some critical questions and Suggest some tenta- 
tive answers. 

Question #1 ; Are certain types of reading material 

more suited for gloss notation than 1 others? 

# ■ 

Ccnftent Area Reading Material 

Most of our thinking and effort so far has been directed toward 
^ developing gloss for content area text. However, certain realities 
related to content area reading present problems as well as opportunities 
for the teacher attesting to use gloss/notation. For exanple, the read- 
ing abilities of students in any given content classroom will always vary 
a great deal* Some students will have extensive reading ability while 
others, may lack even basic reading skills. Likewise, the background. 
^Jsrcjtfledge and experiences of students- will vary consids^bly. These and- { 
" other individual differences in students are factor? which content area 
teachers must cope with daily; but these differences come into focus, 
and demand explicit attention when one prepares gloss ljptations. 



^ While fafts such as these set hurdles for teachers who attempt to 
use glossT^ttoy also serve to untferscci^th^ prospects that gloss offers 



to teachers, "doss notation nay serve as aij aid to direct students to 
areas of text jfnd to levels of understanding that make optimal use of 
their Current and sometimes limited reading ability. By directing 
j indiviflual student's attention through -gloss notations in text we think 
that there is prospect of enhancing the understanding and reading ability 
of the less able student and, at the sane time* of challenging the 4 more 

capable one. v 

» 

Developmental Reading Materials * 

In addition to contort* area text, the material tised in a reading 

class may oifer prospects for glos^ activities. One purpose foT using 

* 

gloss is to encourage development and application of specific comprehen- 
sion skills and the "general strategies" that efficient readers use in 
understanding text. With this purpose in mind, it seems appropriate to 
use reading materials which are designed to teach reading skills and, 
strategies. Using reading materials in which content knowledge acquisi- 
tion is relatively less' important may allow the teacher preparing gloss 
to concentrate more on process and not feel that subject matter content 
is being neglected. \ - 

It seems safe to hypothesize "that students vlbo are just acquiring - ' 
reading skills and strategies could< benefit* from gloss notations vtfiich 
give insight into the appropriate application of the skills and strategies 
in the reading material they encounter. f For example, the brief ^umrn^ries 
of stories, purpose setting questions, -directions regarding specific use 
of comprehension skills in the text, and other similar information nor- % 



mally contained in basal teacher manuals could be rewritten at an appro- 
priate reading level and placed in student bookp toi enhance' not cmly 
their understanding of the reading skills a|id Strategies that they have 
been taught but also^the content of 3*e material. 

^ Reading skills and strategies^that are carefully taught and reinforced 
with gloss activities in a. reading class will not however, automatically 
transfer to content area texts. students move into the. upper grades, 
they are faced with npterials that have a more distinctive expository 
writing style, content specific vocabulary, and a host of new concepts. 
However, the introduction to gloss activities along', with the introduction 
^ of reading conprehension sl^^Agnd strategies in the reading class has 
prospects .of shortening the, tremendous step that now exists between 

s - 

"learning to read" and "reading to learn". * 

Material Supplemental to Basic Text 

Gloss notations coul<! also be used effectively with the supplemental 
materials which students are expected to read. 

In a content classroom, supplemental materials cculd be glossed to 
demonstrate and guide students in the development and application of 
appropriate reading skills 'and strategies to be used in reading the text \> 
for the class! A teacher might develop lessons using gloss notations on 
transparencies, handouts and other supplemental reading materials to be 
used with the class. Students could receive instruction,* through the use 
of the glossed supplemental material, on appropriate ways to read their 



subject area text. * 

In a reading class where gloss notations atfTprovided for narrative 
style reading material, the problems associated with transferring read- 



ing skills might be 4*ssened* if expository style supplemental material 

* weye also provided. Elementary level weekly .newspapers could serve a$ 
supplemental reading material to be used with gloss notations. Teachers 
could also prepare supplemental reading material written in expository ^ 

. style, like content material, yet at a' reading level adapted to theif 
students ability. . _ . 

Iii summary, the question of what type of text is best suited for gloss 
activities- appears to be a matter of individual choice. Each of the 
abqv^ types of reading materials pose certain limitations* and present cer- 
tain problems for the teacher tdio prepares gloss. Howe4^, each of the 
above reading materials 'used with gloss notations appear to* Offer pros- 

. pects for helping students to better comprehend what they are asked ,to, 

read, - *• ' 

* • 

* 

Question #2 : At what point in reading instruction should " 

^ gloss activities be intro^gd^ ♦ • ^ 

The answer to qu^ion one tall go a long way toward providing in- 
sight for answering this question. We will briefly di^cuss^three pos- 
sible times to introduce gloss activities to students. We btlieve that 
gloss has prospects for enhancing children's understanding of text at any 
of these times. ' , , ' - 

. An introduction to gloss activities could accompany the instruction' 
qf beginning reading comprehension skills and strategies. An exajnination 
of basai reading programs will reveal that comprehension skill instruction 
begins early in the first grade. Appropriate types of f^oss notations 
could serve as a means to help, young readers better understand the value 

* of certain reading comprehension skills and strategies. Gloss used at 



' ' " * - 1'. : t 

this stage in children's reading development \yould have objectives more 
directly related to process than extent. The use of gloss activities 
in the initial stages of reading instruction would be subject to* an im- 
portant . condition: That the skills and strategies* that are introduced 
have practical value for beginning readers and that this value be clearly 
demonstrated. We think that gloss can serve as an effective means to, 
demonstrate the importance of reading skills and strategies to the begin- 
ning reader. 4 • 

Another time to introduce gloss is when students are required\to 

* \ 

make the transition from learning reading skills in a reading class , to 

■* • ■ * 

applying thfem to content-area materials. We feel certain that gloss, has 
great promise forhelpiag students both develop and apply effective read\ 
ing behaviors in' understanding expository text/ > 

Finally, the teacher might introduce gloss to the' students who dis- 

■ \ * . 

play comprehension difficulties in reading. Such a use of gloss as a 

Remedial Strategy might occur when students are using either content - area' 

material or developmental reading material. Gloss used at this time, 

and in this manner, would be designed to heljp "individual, students make 

tlie^.traisition from acquiring reading skills to applying them vAeh they 

read. „ . 

^j^ticm *3 : What is the optimal amount of gloss notation . ; 

for enhancing the understanding- of the t^xt?* + 

» - • 

It has Wen suggested "that gloss notations be prepared for two pur- 

poses: (1) to enhance readers' understanding pf'the. specific content at 

hand, and (2) to shape the development and encourage the plication of^ 

readefs* skil^aiid strategies related to the process of reading. How 



V 

nudi gloss is needed to accomplish this? The answer to this question my^ 
cnly be found thrpugh carefully planned research studies. The question 
goes beyond the concern that attention must be given to the amount of 
time available to read gloSs notation and perform accompanying activities.. 
The question relates to the ccamon sense^petion that at some point the 
amount of gloss notation in a text will ^become an important factor in* 
whether students f$3ierstand what they are asked to read. Too much gloss 
may interfe^with students unders tiding, while too little gloss is 

IL likely to have no effect at all on their understanding. / 

. \ . ' + k. 

It remains to be determine4 whether the answer to this question will 

be derived from subjective judgements on the pafrt of teachers using gioss , 

, from well defined guidelines developed by careful research. - 
\ ■ 

Question '#4 : Should the stages of gloss (demonstration, 
• development , internalization and fading) 
a have both vertical -and horizontal aspects? 

> • • /" , . . 

m Otto and associates have eryisioned four stages fox glos^ notations: 
- (1) demonstration , where the intent is to create readers f awareness of 
approaches to text that help theh comprehend and develop their enthusiasm 
for working with glossed materials; (2) development ,« where readers are " ~ • 
given explanations of how to use skills and strategies, and opportunities 
to apply them in reading content-area texts*; (3) internalization , where 
readers move toward a level of metacognition, including awareness of 

(a) wheirto apply the skills and strategies they have learned, and 

• * j 

0>) which of them is most appropriate in a given situation; and (4) fading 
where readers are simply reminded to think about their own efforts to 
understand what t&ey are reading, to think about the skills and strategies 



) 



, l • that help them to canprehend, and to correct miscues and misconceptions. * 
Exactly hoy students will or should progresy-through these stages has not 
• been determined: To the present, however, we have been inclined to think 
of the strategies as '^process related": Students move systematically 
from one stage to the nfext as they become more familiar with the skills 
and strategies of the reading process. 1 • ' v 

However, it may be that the stages would better be thought of as 

* * 

~ "materials related 11 . Students would progress through each stage acquiring 
skills end strategies in material of a certain type and difficulty. They 
would then, to ascertain extent, need to repeat the stages as they encount- 
er new text material at a higher difficulty levels. 

In other words, the stages mgy t>e primarily reader/ttet dependent. 
The stages may depend upon students 1 abilities and experiences relevant 
to understanding a certain text. Thus, a student might be at the 

' development stage with one type of text which requires certain skills 

i 

and strategies and at the internalization stage with pther text materials 

* requiring different skills and strategies. ) * 

• • * * « 

. Question #5 : What should be the goal of gloss notation? 
The primary goal of glossing is to help students not only to acquire * 

i 

But also to internalize and apply the skills and- strategies that enable 
* J them to be indeper^dent readers of the full range of material they en- 
counter. To subscribe fully to this goal one mist envision a reader who 
reads, with complete comprehension, "everything possible. However, com- 
prehension is an on-going, never ending process* which is pervasive to 
all reading and to verbal discourse. There can be no precise stating 



or Stepping point from which teo judge a reader f s M conplete M understanding. 

erIc f \J s : * 



Perhaps the ultimate goal of glossing should 'include an additional 
aspect: To develop readers Who are aware of the factors which cantriV 
bute to, ox interfere with, their understanding of the full range of 
material they encounter. Such a dual goal would identify glossing both 
(a) as a ygy to strengthen students 1 reading comprehension skills and 
strategies, and also (b) as a means to provide students with raeta- 



cognitive knowledge and insights assumed to underlie the ability to con- 
trol one's own mental activities. * 
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